could never keep up with him. More often it was his
curate, tall and lean, with the lined face of a dis-
appointed don and a quiff of iron-grey hair jutting over
his forehead like aa tattered sail. The curate suffered
from a perpetual sniff, and would interpose one bet-
ween each clause of the Lord's Prayer. He revenged
himself for not having a university congregation before
him by preaching to us the sermons he would have done
to them. But occasionally the place of vicar and
curate was taken by a person on whom we all doted,
Mr. Sumpster was a London solicitor who lived about
four miles off and had become a licensed lay-reader.
It wasn't only that he pedalled over to our chapel on
his bicycle for nothing. He came to all our socials,
where he was surrounded by a circle of girls pulling his
sleeves; in December he conjured up a white wig and
a woolly beard, a red robe and a large sack, and acted
Father Christmas at his own expense. He was, I
suppose, fifty years old, but the lines on his face were
the wrinkles of someone whom age has not soured but
ripened. Sometimes in summer a party of us were in-
vited over to tea in his rose-garden, and he would cut
a rose for each of us before we left. There might easily
have been a touch of archness about his attentions, but
there wasn't. It would have been quite pardonable if
he had patronized us, though we should have known it:
children soon learn to tell patronage from friendship.
But Mr. Sumpster was purely friendly. He made us
each feel, individually, what we had long grown to
fear impossible, that real people in the outside world
might like us. "We thought of him, all of us, as a sort
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